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EDITORIAL. 


rf is with no small amount of fear and trembling that we 

undertake the charge of this periodical, for Mr. J. Wong- 
Quincey (its originator), owing to his arduous training with a 
view to flooring the examiners of London University in the 


‘coming October, has decided—much to our regret—to lay 


aside the strenuous duties of Editor. 

We take this opportunity of publicly thanking him for his 
self-sacrificing service so willingly rendered to our Union 
during the last four years. He is one of the founders and 
pillars of our Association and has been its Hon. Sec. until 
last year. He wrote the whole of the first number of this 
journal from cover to cover, and under him it has flourished 
like a green bay tree. We are now entering into his labours. 
Meanwhile we wish him good luck in his examinations and 
in his future career in the name of the Lord. | 

On account of our intention to include the article on the 
Conference in America, we have had to delay the publication 
of this issue. We tender to our readers an apology for its 
late appearance. 


The Easter Conference, 1913, 


is a thing of the past, but to some of us its Sweet memories 
will be for ever present. From the first, God’s presence was 
felt. Indeed, He dwelt with us. One member of the 
gathering, a non-Christian, remarked afterwards that he 
“lived” while he was at Swanwick, and that the atmosphere 
somehow was charged with the all-conquering force of 
brotherliness and love.: ss 


tae 
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One remarkable feature of this year’s Conference was the 
change in its personnel. The majority of those present were 
public-school boys. This is a good sign. We welcome the 
“rising generation,” but at the same time we want “ veterans.” 

Hearty thanks are due to our several speakers for their 
inspiring addresses, and to the excellent staff at “The Hayes” 
who ministered to our comfort and bodily needs. Above all, 
we praise Him from Whom all good gifts come. 

For a more detailed account, we refer the reader to the 
special article on the Conference. Owing to lack of space we 
are unable to vive full outlines of the addresses delivered, but 
we print one by Dr. Hart zz extenso. 


The general meeting of the Union. 


This took place at Swanwick, and after having passed the 
reports of the Hon. Sec. and of the Treasurer, the following 
points were agreed upon. 

(1) That it was high time to revise the Constitution of 
the Union and that the task should be committed to the Rev. 
C. S. Wallis. (We understand that copies of the new 
Constitution will be sent to members shortly). 

(2) That Me KK. 1. Chau be appointed as General 
Secretary. 

(3) That the following gentlemen be elected as members 
of the Union: Z. C. Chen; Jas. E. Chow and T. F. Sham. 

(4) That the following should serve as the Executive for 
the ensuing year :— A.W. Woo (Chairman), Rev. C. 5S. Wallis 
(Fog. ‘lreas.), KL. Chan (Sec), P. KR. Liane, W, lL. New, 
47.2, me, 7. |. Foon, Me I: Ze tyau, 1A. Wan. 

We extend a hearty welcome and the right hand of 
fellowship to our new members who no doubt will endeavour 
to fulfil the aims of the Union by their personal life and by 
their presentation of the claims of Christ to their fellow 
students. | | 


Bible Circles. 


We continue to study the Acts of the Apostles. We 
sincerely pray that the lessons taught by the unswerving 
devotion of the first disciples may become part and parcel of 
our lives. In London, the Circle has been well attended—an 
average of fifteen every Sunday. We hear with much joy of 
the return of our beloved friend, Mr. David Beath, in whose 
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home, the birth place of the Union, was held the last meeting 
of this Session. : 

Our difficulties in this department are two-fold: first, there 
is a lack of able leaders and, secondly, we have not come 
across a text book’ which proves suitable both to non- 
Christians and to those who are well advanced in the faith. 
However, we hope to rectify these deficiencies soon. 

Hitherto we have been meeting at 33 Highbury Park; but 
in future, the headquarters of the Union will be the rooms of 
the Secretary where the Bible Circle in London will also be 
held. 


Other Conferences. 


The Irish students held a Conference on Social Problems 
in ‘Belfast- irom the 2nd. to the 7th of January.’ Mr. J. J. 
Poon, our representative, sent us the following: “ The Irish 
students showed us uncommon kindness. Right from the 
beginning we were treated as brothers and the sense of being 
‘foreigners’ was entirely gone. Every day whilst having 
lunch in the Union Hall of Queen’s University, the Irish 
students entertained us with native songs. They cracked 
truly Irish jokes which defied imitation.” The purpose of 
the Conference can best be set forth in the words of the 
Chairman: “We meet to make a comprehensive study of the 
condition of our own land. We have acountry whose ancient 
glory and whose present shame demand the very best our 
youth can give. As Christians we have a power in the Gospel 
which can best bring again the ancient glory and can turn 
even our failures into triumphs. We want to know more 
about both. So these are the two things—the love of country 
and the love of God—that have called this Conference 
together.” There is much similarity between Ireland and 
China, and we should lay the above words to heart. We 
congratulate the Irish students on the success of the Conference 
and we fervently pray “God bless Ireland,” as they pray 
“God bless China.” 


As was intimated in our last issue, our Chairman, Dr. Woo, 


was chosen as a delegate to represent us in the International 
Conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation held 
last month at Lake Mohonk, near New York. Our Union 
sent the following resolution :—“ On behalf of the Chinese 
Students’ Christian Union of Great Britain and Ireland, we, 
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the Executive, in the person of our Chairman, Dr. Woo, send 
most hearty greetings to the members of the World Student 
Christian Federation holding Conference at Lake Mohonk. 
May God’s richest blessing and the Spirit of Counsel and 
‘Strength rest on you all. 

_ We realize the paramount importance of presenting the 
claims of Christ to our students working in the West, for they 
are the men who will shape New China, which we earnestly 
hope will become Christian China. We appeal to the 
Occidental and American students to co-operate with us in 
the glorious task of founding the new-born Republic on the 
Rock, even Jesus Christ.” 

From private sources, we learn that Messrs. Woo and Liang 
have been meeting with the Chinese Student Body in the 
States. They were privileged to attend the Lake Geneva 
and Northfield Conferences, where were gathered groups 
of forty-eight and sixty Chinese students respectively. 
At the latter Conference three Chinese young men were 
baptized, and about half-a-dozen decided to take up Associa- 
tion work in China asa life-work. Zaus Deo! We rejoice 
to hear of the good and great work which is being carried on 
in the States, and we assure our Trans-Atlantic brothers of | 
our earnest prayers for the success of their Associations. We 
know that our delegates have gained much inspiration and 
hope from these Conferences—they acknowledge it with 
cratitude—and we look for our Union in Great Britain to 
profit much by their increased experience and larger vision. 
It is our sincere desire that the bonds of friendship and 
understanding shall ever be strengthened and deepened, and 
that the Chinese Students’ Christian Unions on both sides of. 
the Atlantic, with their similar problems and same spiritual 
battles to fight, may be brought into closer and closer touch. 


Members who have returned to China. 


Some of our members have left this country for good and 
some will be going soon. We take this opportunity of press- 
ing home with all the emphasis we can command the claims 
of the Union upon their prayers and sympathetic help. We 
think it a matter of imperious duty on their part to establish 
a vital connection with the Union by using the Bible cards, 
by taking its magazine and by contributing both of their 
substance and of their brains to it. We should like to know 
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the movements of the following gentlemen: Dr. H. Y. Chiang, 
KT Chino, S.-K. Lo; Goo, Fok. Sing, K: Y. Wet aioe. 
Whang, C. H. Wong. Will they write to us before our next 
issue ? 


Affairs at Home. | 

April 27th, 1913, was a red-letter day in the calendar of 
the Chinese Church ; for on that memorable Sunday, prayers 
were offered throughout the entire Christian world for the 
future of the Republic. Whatever the motives might have 
been, the fact of it remained as being unparalleled in the 
history .of the Christian Church. Prayer to be effective must 
be continuous and not spasmodic. “ Men ought always to 
pray and not to fatnt.” 

Our Union organized a service of Prayer at the Legation, 
for the details of which see a later page. 

The report on the Evangelistic meetings for Government 
Students in China, conducted by Dr. John R. Mott and Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy, January 30th to March 29th, 1913, has just 
come into our hands. The striking features of these meetings 
in the words of the Report are: “The present series of 
evangelistic meetings held in fourteen of the great student 
centres of China has been significant not only in actual 
recorded results, in unprecedented attendance, and thousands 
of signed enquirers, but equally in the proof that has been 
given both of the friendly attitude of the Government and 
the ripeness of the student field.” We have no hesitation in 
affirming that Educational missions are of the greatest 
strategic importance ; and if China is to be won for Christ, 
her students must be evangelized, for they have been, are, 
and ever will be, the real rulers of China. 


In Memoriam. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the death of 
one of the devoted friends of China—Mrs Lavington Hart— 
which took place early in the year. With her distinguished 
husband, she founded the Anglo-Chinese College in Tientsin, 
wielding a very potent influence over the lives of the students, 
many of whom were led to Christ. Our Union was re- 
presented at the funeral in Cambridge by J. Wong-Quincey, 
P. K. Liang (former students of the College) and W. L. New. 
We extend to Dr. Lavington Hart our heartfelt sympathy. 
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A Hostel for East and West. 


The Foreign Student Executive of the London Inter- 
Collegiate Christian Union propose to open a small Hostel in 
September next ina suitable area, where English and Oriental 
students can live together under reliable wardenship, with the 
object of breaking down the barriers between East and West. 
We wish success to the promoters of this laudable scheme. 


A Word to our Members. 


With the appointment of a permanent Secretary, the Union 
has entered upon another epoch of its history. The 
possibilities of the work are truly appalling. We here wish 
our members to co-operate heartily with ‘the Secretary as 
from time to time he visits the different student-centres. 


Exchanges. 


We greatly desire to get into close connection with centres 
of Christian Education in China, and we should welcome an 
exchange of magazines. We acknowledge the receipt of 
“China’s Young Men” and “ College Chimes.” 


Important Announcements. 


Will friends please note : 

(1) That all communications with the Union must be sent 
to the Secretary (K. L. Chau, St. John’s Hall, Durham), 

(2) and subscriptions and donations to the Union, or the 
Magazine Fund, must be sent to the Treasurer and Business 
Manager (Rev. C. S. Wallis, St. John’s Hall, Durham). 








sie | 
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THE EASTER CONFERENCE. 


Ay thankful hearts we record our Fourth Easter 

Conference held this year at “The Hayes,” 
Swanwick. Unfortunately the date chosen, April 9th—15th 
(because the place of meeting was booked for all other times) 
was inconvenient to many of our fellow-students, as Easter 
fell so early this year. This accounted for the fact that the 
attendance was not larger than last year; but number is by 
no means the chief factor. 

It is needless to speak of the helpfulness and importance 
of such a Conference. Many of our fellow-students are 
inclined to stay away merely because it is a Christian 
organization. Now let it be known once for all that the 
Executive and Members of the Union heartily welcome aé/ 
Chinese students irrespective of religious convictions. It is 
not infrequently heard that were it not for the Christian 
religion many would have joined the Conference, and some 
say, “ Why not a conference of Confucianism, it being our 
own religion?” We are proud of this national spirit, and it 
is in view of it that we hope they will consider the following 
explanations and claims. 


(2) We have come to a foreign land to learn and to see 
-what there is in other countries which is better than 
in our own. We approach every subject without 
prejudice and with open minds to learn and to test. 
Is it too much to ask all our fellow-students to be fair 
and unbiassed towards Christianity—as they are to 
many other things ? 


(6) The most pressing question of our country to-day is 
the proper training of character of the rising generation, 
for China is to be governed by the people. We believe 
that from Christ comes the help for the formation of 
character, and therefore Christ is the Saviour of our 
country. Many a man has heard of Christ and 
Christianity but has never understood. It is the object 
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of the Conference to gather together men of different 
centres to interchange thoughts and unite in prayer. 
To those who have never seriously thought of this 
subject it is the opportunity for them to begin to enquire. 


It is impossible to explain in so many words what Christ- 
lanity is, but one can easily appreciate and understand it by 
associating with those who are of this belief. We ask every 
patriotic Chinese and open-minded student to help us in our 
endeavour to solve the problem of life and prepare the future 
of China. Herein lies the hope of greater things to come. 

As regards the Conference we were fortunate enough to 
have five experienced speakers—Dr. Lavington Hart, Rev. 
N. Bitton (both of whom have laboured in our native land), 
Mr. Lawson, Mr. Wilder and the Rev. C. S. Wallis (Treasurer 
of the Union). 


The Conference. 


“The Hayes” is a commodious house with gardens and fields 
for games. For those who are accustomed to ‘less violent 
exercise there are opportunities for indoor pastimes. Generally 
speaking, spacious rooms with comfortable chairs induce 
many to sit round the old-fashioned fireplaces and dream of 
our country far, far away. When dusk fell even the most 
vigorous returned and threw in their lot with the others in 
the old Hall. Then occasionally were heard roars of laughter 
which are only possible in a reunion of old friends. Here in 
another corner one saw two or three conversing almost in a 
whisper—these are the men who meet for the first time, but 
the ties of friendship are being fast formed. So the Conference 
does not merely present a religion on paper, but it provides 
for the practical side as well. We have heard often enough 
the phrase, ‘“ United we stand, divided we fall.’ Here is the 
opportunity for those of usin England to put this teaching 
into practice. What else is there which can bind men together 
more closely than a mutual understanding and the knowledge 
of the common Friend ? | 

Most of us arrived on April 9th. The Railway Steward 
had a busy time meeting the various members at the station. 


_ We were later shown round the building and dinner was 


served at 7 o’clock—after which a Meeting of Welcome was 
held in the Reading Room. The Chairman, Dr. A. W. Woo, 
introduced the various speakers to the members, and in his 
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speech urged all attending the Conference to be open-minded 
and to co-operate with the Executive to make the gathering 
a success. A short interval followed during which Dr. Hart 
entertained us with an Organ Recital, and coffee was served 
(for medical reasons!). After the interval the members from 
the different centres replied to the Chairman’s speech. They 
all thanked him for his welcome and expressed their intention 
to do their share in forwarding the object of the Conference. 
The meeting closed with Evening Worship at 10 o'clock. 

Our Minister, Mr. Liu Yuk Lin, honoured us with his 
presence. In spite of his many engagements he came down 
from London specially to join us. Although it was only for 
a day and a half, we felt much encouraged. We have only 
to remember the kidnapping of Dr. Sun Yat Sen to appreciate 
the change. This is unique in our history. Mr. Liu was 
welcomed with loud cheers and he was at once at home with 
us all for his sympathy with the objects of our Conference 
was apparent throughout his stay. In reply to the Chairman's 
welcome he impressed upon us the familiar but most im- 
portant lesson that men without character can never be any 
use to the human race and to their country. He emphasized 
the need of developing the trinity of our nature—physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual. | 

Morning Prayer was held at 8.15 and from 10 to 12 a series 
of addresses was given by different speakers dealing with the 
following subjects :— | 


“The First and Last Things” (Rev. N. Bitton). 
“Winning and Keeping” (Dr. Hart). 


“ The will of God and the highest use of Life” (Rev. C. S.: 


Wallis). 


“The Bible; The study of God in comparative Religion . 


Illusion and Reality ; We would see Jesus” (Mr. R. Wilder). 


Between the addresses there was a time set apart for 
Intercession, when we remembered our national as well as 


our individual needs. | 
In the evenings the following important themes were 


discussed :— 


“ Science and Religion ” ; 


“ Faith and Reason.” 
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Each discussion was opened by one of the Speakers who 
was followed by the members. Thus all had an opportunity 
of giving out their thoughts as well as taking in new ideas. 

Every afternoon at 6 o’clock there were “informal talks.” 
Perhaps this new institution needs a word of explanation. 
The “informal talk” consisted of groups of men attached to 
different leaders taking different subjects. Anyone who was 
interested in one of the subjects joined a group. During the 
“talk” it was not the Leader only who spoke, but anyone 
could ask questions on the subject. These meetings were 
very helpful to those who had been puzzling over the problems 
of life and difficulties in the Bible. Many a question can be 
looked at from different points of view, but to a single person 
it presents only one aspect. The questioner learns from the 
reply, but the rest benefit by the discovery of a new channel 
of thought. The topics dealt with were :— 


“Science and Religion” (Dr. Hart). 

_“ Difficulties of the Bible” (Rev. N. Bitton). 
“What is Christianity ?” (Mr. Chau). 
“Confucianism ” (Mr. Ng). 

“ Bible reading ” (Rev. C. S. Wallis). 


“Bible Study” (Mr. Wilder). 
i. ©, CHEN. 


Sports. 


From some points of view the athletic side of this year’s 
Conference was not so successful as in the two preceding 
years. The weather on the whole was unfavourable for out- 
door games. When the ground was covered with inches deep 
of snow or when rain was pouring in torrents, men naturally 
preferred spending the afternoon by the side of a roaring fire, 
to playing a game on the wet field at the possible risk of 
catching a cold. However, some of the more enthusiastic 
individuals must let off their superfluous energy, and full 
facilities were provided for them to carry out their purpose. 

Perhaps our readers may have a better idea of our activities 
if we describe them in a systematic way. On the first after- 
noon of our sojourn in “ The Hayes,” a “Soccer” match was 
played between the traditional rivals, namely, the “ Londoners” 











| 
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and the “ Provincials.” It was a wet and cold day but the 
mere desire of giving their opponents a sound defeat was 
enough to make the players of both teams disregard the 
discomfort of mud and rain. Punctually at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon the rival captains drew up their men in lines, and 
at the sound of the referee’s whistle the game commenced in 
earnest. The “backers” lined up outside the touch-line to 
sive words of encouragement to the players. The familiar 
phrases of a football field such as “ Shoot!” “Hard luck !” 
“Take it up,” etc., rang out; and it was reported afterwards 
that a certain gentleman from Edinburgh was heard to make 
use of even such a vulgar expression as “ Pull your socks 
up!” As to the players, if they had concentrated their 
energy in their legs instead of wasting it by exploding their 
lungs with shouting and yelling, they might have given a 
display that would even put the “ pros” of a Cup Tie final at the 
Crystal Palace to shame. The Provincial Forwards attacked 
fiercely at the commencement of the game with the result of 
scoring two goals within the first twenty minutes. This gave 
tremendous joy to them all, especially their goal-keeper, who 
hailed from Durham and was well known to be a safe hand 
at his post. But alas! over-joy is always the cause of sorrow : 
the above-mentioned goal-keeper was actually so blinded by 
happiness that he was unaware of the ball passing him into 
the goal! This brilliant shot was kicked by a certain gentle- 
man who had lately caught the Golf mania; and at that 
moment dreaming of that royal and ancient game and thinking 
that he was driving off from the “tee,” he shouted, “ Fore!” 
to give the Provincial goal-keeper warning. He was heard 
to exclaim, “ Donnerwetter. I hole in with only one. This is 
one up for me.” The last goal caused the tide to turn; the 
“ Cockneys” pressed vigorously and scored goal after goal. 
The result of the game was a victory to the team from the 
Capital. 

It was arranged that an excursion by coach should be the 
order of the second afternoon, but it snowed heavily that day 
and all voted to stay in and amuse themselves by playing 
chess or ping-pong. A few drew arm-chairs around the 
hearth burying themselves amongst soft cushions to have a 
snoring competition, until they were called back from 
Dreamland by the loud cheering which announced the arrival 
of Mr. Liu Yuk Luin. 

The sun came out on Saturday morning to thaw the snow 
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and dry the ground, so that by the time lunch was over the 
field proved to be quite fit for athletic sports. Everyone 
was enthusiastic and made up his mind to carry offa prize. 
The most amusing event of the day was the “ Pillow Fight,” 
in which our Chairman showed marvellous skill and valour. 
Although he was light in weight his quick movements helped 
him to knock out no less an opponent than the heaviest man 
in the Conference. The Tug-of-war between teams represent- 
ing the “ Rising generation” and the “ Veterans” was a long- 
looked-forward-to event; but owing to the strongest rope 
obtainable at “ The Hayes” being unable to stand the tension 
produced by the Herculean force of our men, the contest had 
to be given up undecided. As Mr. Liu had to leave by an 
early train that afternoon three events had to be cancelled 
so that the winners might receive their a - from the 
hands of our Minister. 

The bad weather made the ground unfit and so the football 
match fixed for Monday afternoon had to be postponed till 
we meet again next Easter. 


lL. 5S. WAN. 


The Moek Parliament. 


On Saturday, April 12th, the Speaker took the Chair at 
8.15. He was escorted into the House by four Sergeants-at- 
Arms who were in their full uniform. They were supplied 
on that special occasion with massive clubs for the purpose 
of keeping in order any unruly women (visitors, of course !) 
After a few formal remarks by the Speaker, the Rt. Hon. the 
Major rose and moved a vote of deep regret for the absence 
of the Maharajah and that the result of the Session should 
be made known to the said Prince without delay. The 
motion was unanimously passed. The Prime Minister was 
then called upon to introduce his “ National Costume Bill.” 
He proposed to Europeanize the dress of the Official Circle, 
to fix a National Students’ costume, and the uniforms -of the 
Navy and Army. He also proposed to continue the custom 
of wearing white for mourning. The Leader of the Opposition 
attacked the Government by asking where the money was 
which was voted the last Session for the special purpose of 


providing Naval and Military uniforms. He also showed the 


impossibility of enforcing the National Students’ costume on 


the scholars of the humbler classes. At this juncture several 
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Suffragettes rushed in through. the window into the House. 
One of them sat on the Speaker and the Sergeants had 
difficulty in overpowering them. After much screaming and 
kicking they were finally ejected. But order was not thus 
restored, for there arose the thorny subject that the Suffragettes 
concerned were the daughters of the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer respectively. The heated dis- 
cussion ended by the Speaker ruling that this question should 
be investigated by a Special Committee. The Leader of the 
Opposition then proceeded to move an Amendment that it 
is only the Official dress which the Government may reform 
and that the present scheme should be withdrawn. The 
Chancellor rose and denied that one of the Suffragettes. was 
his daughter. His speech was much on the same lines as 
that of the Prime Minister, and he attacked the Leader of the 
Opposition for his ignorance in regard to dress. At this 
point a delegate from the Tailors’ Guild handed in a petition 
to the effect that the Bill would greatly endanger the tailors’ 
trade and that if their petition were not accepted the whole 
Guild would go out on strike. Another Committee was 
appointed to investigate this matter. 

After these sundry interruptions, the Debate proper 
continued until the time for a Division came. The Bill was 
ejected by a vast majority. The House adjourned at 10.15. 


(OUR SPECIAL PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 
IN PEKIN). 


Farewell Meeting. 


“ All good things come to an end,” so did these happy days 
of friendship and fellowship. The Conference met for the 


last time in the cheery Drawing-room. The wind was 


howling outside; rain was falling—in fact the elements were 
doing battle with one another; but all was quiet within. 
What a picture! Man after man with face stern but radiant 
told of a search and a discovery, of defeats and triumphs. A 
hymn was sung, prayer was offered, and we parted, each on 
his own way, rejoicing. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


7 is evident that any paper which appears in the pages of 

The East in the West involving the relations between 

Science and Religion must be most restricted in its scope 

and very closely confined to a few definite lines of argument. 
In the paragraphs that follow there is no attempt at making 
an exhaustive treatment even of the introduction to such a 
wide discussion, but rather an attempt at recalling a very 
pleasant evening of conversation and debate at the Swanwick 
gatherings last April. 

The discussion on that occasion followed two lines of inquiry: 

(i.) Science and the Idea of God as Creator. 

(ii.) Science and the Christian Religion. 

It would be well to restrict our remarks to these two sug- 
gestive topics. 

(2.) Scctence and the Idea of God as Creator. 


The controversy suggested by these words has led to many 
a debate, and not infrequently to angry disputes. It has been 
assumed too often that the advocates of science and the up- 
holders of religion are of necessity in opposite camps, and that 
if they meet they must perforce come to blows. Heated 
arguments have been advanced on both sides with the result 
that many take for granted there must be war, and that Science 
and Religion can never be reconciled. 

Now Truth is one, and cannot be divided against itself, so 
that it must be possible, sooner or later, to arrive at conclu- 
sions that will satisfy both sides. One contention is often 
advanced that those who uphold religious opinions should 
accept the conclusions of scientific research. Such a contention 
is eminently reasonable, and all fair-minded seekers after truth 
must yield to its claims. The only question that remains to be 
settled therefore is: What are the concluszons of science? For 
conclusions in the absolute sense of the word they should be. 

Now it is plain that a serious difficulty is encountered just 
at this point, for many deductions that are looked upon as 
conclusions are found a few years afterwards to be no conclu- 
sions at all, because research has advanced and theories have 
to be largely added to, altered, or even abandoned. 

A student who to the utmost of his power endeavoured to 
put himself abreast of advanced scientific inquiry a generation 
ago would be hopelessly antiquated to-day if he had done 
nothing but maintain the knowledge acquired during his stu- 
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dent days. What was scientific truth to him in those days 
ceases very largely to be truth at all to-day, and we cannot 
but realize that what is brought forward now as the latest 
conclusion of science may have to be relegated to the back 
shelf thirty years beyond this. | 

“Conclusions” are apt to be revised, and sometimes very 
radically. A discovery dealing with matters almost trifling in 
their apparent magnitude, may be enough to make thinking 
men examine their foundations and recast their conclusions. 
With all sincere desire to accept the findings of science and 
research we are therefore compelled to move slowly and accept 
only such as have already stood the test of time and of later 
discoveries. 

How much, for instance, has had to be revised since the 
discovery of Radium by Mme. Curie? To take but one ex- 
ample. A few years ago the heat of the sun was attributed 
to the constant shrinkage and contraction due to the immense 
gravitation of that great mass. Heat would necessarily be 
produced by any such process. Collisions of particles were 
also held to be the immediate cause of the great heat, these 
likewise being due to the great gravitation. 

But new theories can be devised now, for the presence of 
Helium in the sun may well denote the presence also of 
Radium, and if so a totally different source of the vast energy 
of the sun can be deduced, namely, the break-up of the radium 
atoms. All this, of course, was not foreseen even in the closing 
years of the last century. | 

Or to take another instance. Sir William Ramsay found 
recently that ifan electric discharge is passed through a vacuum 
tube containing a little Hydrogen, two rare gases appear— 
heliun and neon. These can be produced by the recomposi- 
tion of Hydrogen atoms, or by the action of the electrical force 
out of nothing else. As Dr. C. W. Saleeby says, referring to 
these recent experiments: “It is the very nemesis of material- 
ism to discover that the solid atoms on which it built are not 
material at all. If there be no such thing as matter, material- 
ism would appear to be only the latest of many superstitions. 
Modern chemistry doubts whether there is any such a thing 
as matter ; it analyses the atom, and finds it to be a transient 
manifestation of energy, which has a birth, a ‘life, and a death, 
but a death which leaves no corpse to bury. It looks as if 
Sir William Ramsay and his fellow chemists had succeeded 
in building up atoms out of the raw stuff of atoms, which is no 
material thing at all, but energy.” 
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Now it is clear that such views profoundly affect the findings 
of the science of a few years back, and that in the face of such 
radical changes in ideas, it is impossible to accept the “con- 
clusions” which science reaches to-day as assured deductions, 
for changes in the next decade are likely to occur to quite as 
great an extent as in the first decade of this wonderful century. 

If there is any one word which is characteristic of the 
scientific attitude towards the Creation of this world, that word 
undoubtedly is evolution, and there is much that has been 
already ascertained in the study of this great subject. With 
such proved findings there can be no quarrel. here are very 
few now who wish to deny the great facts of evolution, nor is 
there any reason for attempting such a task. In evolution we 
see the process by which the great work ot Creation was done. 
To a certain extent, but to a limited extent only it must be 
admitted, we are given an insight into the ow. Opinions 
differ still as to the secrets of this method, the “ow is not yet 
by any means altogether clear, and certainly the whence, the 
why and the whereunto are still hidden from scientific research. 
Darwin traced the development of higher life from lower by 
natural selection, heredity, and variation, but has left still 
undiscovered the forces that gave to that development the 
special direction that has been taken. Others have questioned 
the adequacy of Darwin’s interpretation, and the tendency of 
newer thought is to lay more stress on causes within the 
organism and less on the external, and to recognize thereby 
more definiteness and correlation in the variations which need 
not be exceedingly slight and rare, but may be at times abrupt 
and discontinuous. It has recently been said that Evolution 
proceeds by leaps as well as by slow processes, and that these 
leaps or “lifts” must alter the problem of origins. Professor 
Wallace regards the existence of God as the fundamental ex- 
planation of Evolution, and Darwin himself closed his book 
by saying: “There is grandeur in this view of, life, with its 
several powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator 
into a few forms or into one ; and that, while this planet has 
gone circling on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful have been, and are being, evolved.” In dealing 
with evolution, all that is needed is candid recognition both of 
what has been demonstrated and can therefore be accepted, 
and of the great quantity of material which as yet remains un- 
discovered and unexplained by science and research. No one 
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who believes in a Creator can do anything but rejoice at what 
we learn through Evolution of the workings of Creation, and at 
the more recent directions taken by this very important study. 
As we study Nature we cannot but be struck by certain 
phenomena which speak very clearly of the Creator’s original 
purpose and directive principle. It is hard on any other 
hypothesis to account, for instance, for such an ordinary 
phenomenon as the special and irregular behaviour of water. 
The molecule of water must be as simple as most molecules, 
and therefore one might well conclude that it would follow the 
ordinary law of expansion and contraction. As a matter of 
fact, as everyone knows, it does nothing of the kind, but in a 
singular way very suddenly changes its behaviour at a 
definite temperature. As water cools down it contracts 
regularly, in this resembling almost every other body. At 
4° centigrade, it suddenly changes contraction to expansion, 
and at the freezing point still further expands. This phe- 
nomenon is very familiar, but at the same time, most “un- 
natural” and irregular. Were it not however for this irregular 


behaviour of water, life would perish at the first approach 


of cold winter, and the whole land be changed into a barren, 
frozen waste. No evolutionary change can explain this; no 
change produced by adaptation to environment. The need 
for this departure from the general law must have been 
foreseen from the beginning, and this simple molecule of 
water bears with it the impress of divine manufacture. 

The study of science will but help us to understand more 
and more the workings of the Almighty in His plan of 
Creation. In the Cathedral of Strassburg is to be seen a 
famous Astronomical Clock. The motions of the planets, 
the phases of the moon and many wonderful things besides 
are shown. The clock itself seems to be self-sufficient, and 
to evolve out of itself all these changes and motions. By 
careful examination the working of the mechanism can be 
understood, and the marvel is not reduced when the 
machinery is thus scrutinised. The more the hidden work- 
ings are revealed the more wonderful is proved to be the mind 
of the originator of it all. Science helps us to follow, in part, 
the working machinery of the Universe. Just because this 
working is so consistent, and one part evolves so easily from 
another, we are forced to the conclusion that the mind of the 
Great Creator is more wonderful than we had thought, and 
His wisdom beyond our understanding. 
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(22. ) Science and the Christian Revelation. 


It is not enough for us to know that there must have been 
a great First Cause, and that this First Cause must have 
possessed Wisdom and power without limit, we need to be 
sure that this Creating Force was God, the God and Father of 
us all, the God and Father also of the Lord Jesus Christ—the 
God of Whom the Bible speaks. 

In what relation does this Revelation stand towards 
Suierree? 

In all discussions on this subject it should be clearly borne 
in mind that the Bible is not, and purposely 1s not, a text 
book of science. It has been written to convey a message for 
people of every class, nation, and age. If the language in 
which it had been written had been stiffly and scientifically 
accurate according to the most modern conceptions of what 
accuracy is, the important message would have been veiled 
by this very feature to the bulk of the readers of the book. 
To-day Hertzian waves and Wireless Telegraphy are fairly 
commonly understood, but allusions to such topics would 
have been foolishness to people a quarter of a century ago. 
Insistence on a pedantically correct style would make ordinary 
intercourse impossible. A teacher wishes to impress a lazy 
student with the advantages of early rising, and says to him: 
Get up when the sun rises! Most inaccurate talk. The 
sun never rises, never moves. Strict orthodoxy would 
require the teacher to speak of the time when the earth by 
its diurnal revolution reaches that point at which a tangent 
plane to the earth’s surface passing through the bed of the 
lazy student is tangent also to the surface of the sun. By the 
time this jargon is taken in the lesson on early rising would 
certainly be lost. The Bible has a great message to proclaim, 
and that message is not the science of the material creation of 
the Universe. It is only fair to remember for what purpose, 
and for what readers, the book was written. 

Nevertheless the Bible is big enough to be read even by 
students of science. For instance the account of creation 
given in the first chapter of the Bible is distinctly evolutionary. 
Therein are seen great stages of the immense changes begin- 
ning with the motions of energy and the formation thereby of 
light or radiant activity. 

These stages are called “days,” and erroneously they have 
been taken to mean spaces of twenty-four hours. One 
interesting evening’s informal talk at Swanwick helped some 
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to compare these six “days” with the evolutionary stages 
which are recognized in science ; and as a short comprehensive 
statement of the initial and of the final stages nothing could 
be clearer than this: “God formed man of the dust of the 
ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.” oe 

The Bible gives full room for evolutionary views, but is far 
less concerned with the physical origin of man than with the 
great fact that man is first of all a living soul. The experi- 
ments recently performed by Sir William Ramsay on the 
formation of Helium, and Professor Saleeby’s remarks there- 
on make it much easier for us to understand to-day the truth 
of the statement that “ by faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God so that things which are seen 
are not made of things which do appear.” 

It is not only in the creation of the physical Universe that 
the story told in the Bible is a story of evolution, but in the 
subsequent much more important history of mankind we find 
the same laws of advance and progress from stage to stage. 
Indeed, the Bible might well be termed the book of the work- 
ing out of God’s great plan for man, just as nature is the book 
which tells of the unfolding of His plans for the material world. 
We all recognise that this plan is still in operation, and that 
the end, foretold very plainly however, is not yet reached. In 
matters of man’s knowledge, his moral nature and social 
relations, the process of evolution is even now at work, and 
through the ages it has been influencing man’s consciousness 
of his relation to the Godhead, that is his religion. 

Does belief in this general law of evolutionary progress 
involve also the belief that God made man and left him to 
emerge slowly from the primeval darkness, and evolve for 
himself by sadly slow steps, the thought of higher Powers, the 
dread belief in the unseen world, the idea of some beneficent 
god, and at last the conception of a God of justice and of love, 
that is our God and Father? Is it necessary for us to believe 
that man was in some such way left to discover God by himself? 
Without doubt, whatever else the Bible stands for, it stands 
for the very opposite of this theory, for it tells of the plans 
which God has used to show Himself to man, its chief theme 
is Revelation. Is this thought scientific or not? Is it in har- 
mony with what we recognize as the methods employed in the 
creation of the world and the laws which govern its main- 
tenance and preservation? Or is this view in opposition to 
what is generally deemed to be the law of Evolution? Although 
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it is impossible for us to analyze or adequately explain the 
mode of operation by which God did reveal Himself to indi- 
viduals and races, whether by visible sign or by the more 
subtle influence over the thoughts of men, we cannot doubt 
that God used every available plan and seized every possible 
opportunity, and as His wont has always been, worked through 
individuals on the race. The story of His dealings with 
Abraham, for instance, is in keeping with His universal rule, 
namely, through the one who could be reached and influenced, 
to bring rich blessings to the many. There is therefore nothing 
unscientific, which is the same thing as zzharmonzious, in the 
thought of God singling out an individual from the race of his 
fellows, so that through that individual the further work of 
upward progress should be effected. In that sense the con- 
ception of Adam as the first to be made a “son of God” 
amongst those who are later on called “sons of men” is emi- 
nently reasonable, and in harmony with the divine plan of 
which the Scriptures give examples again and again. For the 
same reason this conception is in harmony with those recent 
views of Evolution which recognize the changes as being at 
times abrupt and discontinuous, and of the nature of leaps or 
“lifts.” God has been continually “lifting” the human race, 
till at last, when the right time had come, the greatest Revela- 
tion of all was made, and the God-man came who was the 
express image of God’s person, and with Him came also to 
men the right to become sons of God in a fuller sense than 
ever before. 7 

The Bible is not concerned with science, as has already been 
pointed out ; but the great truth it contains is seen more and 
more clearly to be eminently “scientific ” in character, and to 
be both the vindication and the crowning point of God’s great 
plan for the world and for mankind. 

One last word remains to be said before this brief statement 
on a very large subject is concluded. Conflict between science 
and religion has often raged over the much disputed question 
of miracles. On the one hand it has been affirmed by some 
that God may well suspend the workings of the laws which 
govern His universe ; and as an abstract proposition there is 
very little to urge against the possibility of such a course being 
taken by One who in the nature of the case must be deemed 
to be omnipotent. At the same time it is felt by many, not 
to say most, men that although God need not be bound by 
the laws that He has instituted, yet it is not easy to reconcile 
this view of miracle, with the conclusion to which one is driven 
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by a survey of the orderly governing of the Universe, namely, 
that God does all with matchless method and wonderful fore- 
thought, and that it is unlike Him to break or suspend His 


own laws even to work a miracle. 


Happily it is easier for us to-day than ever before to realize 
how limited is our knowledge of what is possible even in the 
realm of physical phenomena. The opening years of this 
century have familiarised us with events which are common- 
place to-day but would have been thought impossible a decade 
or two ago. To those living not very long ago the telephone, 
the phonograph, the wireless telegraph, not to mention the 
X-ray photograph or the zeroplane would have been pronounced 
impossible. Because we know a little more to-day we under- 
stand better than our fathers did the ever widening range of 
possibilities. : 

It is somewhat foolish for us to-day to declare that a certain 
thing is impossible merely because we cannot explain how it 
could be brought about. We must reserve judgment until we 
have seriously considered what can be advanced in favour of 
the event having actually transpired, until we know more of 
the circumstances and can form an opinion as to the reason 
why the “ miracle” was performed, and the spirit in which it 
was done. As we do this we shall probably see more clearly 
the sodus operandi, we shall see possibilities where our fathers 
only saw impossible things, but we shall still remain more 
deeply impressed than ever with the great purpose which led 
to the wonder being wrought, and our sense will deepen of 
God’s forethought and method, His tender and all-sufficient 
providence and law. The things which we cannot understand, 
and they are still many, we will conclude need not be “ super- 
natural” in the sense of breaking God’s great laws. They are 
outside the range of our observation and experience, and in 
that sense miraculous. When we know more we shall under- 


stand even these. Meanwhile the more wonderful truth is_ 


beginning to dawn on those who are in touch with the life of 
God, that all things are possible to God, but also possible to 
him that believeth, and that it is a part of the great truth 
preached by Our Lord that with the real coming of His great 
Kingdom, we who follow and believe, shall be able to do even 
creater things than He did. | 

When this is so, Religion, true and undefiled, will be shown 
to be the greatest and the most needed of all knowledge, it 
will be the heart as well as the crown of Science. | 

| S. LAVINGTON HART. 
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THE OPIUM CRISIS. 


By THEODORE COOKE TAYLOR, M.P. 


Se tiger able speech of the Hon. E. S. Montagu (Under 
Secretary for India), in the: House of Commons Opium 
debate of May 7th last, naturally emphasizes the 
Indian Government’s decision to sell no more opium for forcible 
infliction upon China. But the short newspaper reports of 
that debate left the public largely under the impression that 
the evil was thus at an end. That was not Mr. Montagu’s 
fault, for he clearly recognised the existence of about 20,000 
chests of Indian opium in the treaty ports ready to enter 
China, which he estimated it would take China about a year 
to “absorb.” The situation is more serious than at first sight 
it seems, 

In the first place, the stocks then in treaty ports have since 
been substantially increased by more opium sent from India. 
This fresh opium had, no doubt, already been sold by the 
Indian Government with the special certificate for China, so 


its sending was no violation of Mr. Montagu’s statement. 


In the next place, the “absorption” of Indian opium by 
China has averaged only 1,314 chests a month for the first 
five months of this year. To compel China to take the whole 
of the opium already sold for export thither would probably 
mean the continuance of compulsion for two years more. 
Can England really wish that? 

For over seventy years we have been forcibly inflicting 
upon China a traffic which our own House of Commons has 
twice unanimously branded as “ morally indefensible”! Out 
of the sins and sorrows of many millions of Chinese, the 
Indian Government and Indian traders have made enormous 
profits. If not another ounce of Indian opium enters China, 
the sum of the wrong we have already done her is appalling! 
We owe her indeed reparation! Is our only reparation to be 
the mere discontinuance of the wrong at some future date ? 

It is often said that China is not in earnest and only wishes 
to get rid of foreign opium in order to produce more at home. 
The facts contradict that suspicion as strongly as any facts 


could. But suppose the suspicion were true and that China. 
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claimed the right to exclude foreign opium and _ produce 
herself all she uses! What moral right have we to prevent 
her? We have no right to say that she must import even our 
useful goods, such as calico or machinery. Is it any better to 
force opium upon her? Is it not infinitely worse? 

Does it ever occur to apologists for the traffic to put them- 
selves in the place of the Chinese and to imagine how we 
should feel if some stronger nation could and did compel us 
to admit even its useful goods at a very low tariff? Or how 
we should feel if some other nation were to compel us to take 
something that ruined multitudes of our people and for pro- 
ducing which we were punishing our own citizens with the 
utmost rigour, even in some cases by the death penalty ? 
Should we not cry out to heaven for vengeance? Should we 
not work, and plan, and fight to rid our country of its two 
foes, viz., the evil thing and the evil power that inflicted it 
upon us? 

It is thus with the Chinese patriot of to-day. He reads 
history. He finds that a so-called Christian nation made war 
upon his country to compel it to take the drug that has 
ruined or is ruining those nearest and dearest to him. He 
learns that this is done simply because that foreign govern- 
ment and some of its citizens make money out of it. He 
finds that his own rulers have over and over again begged 
that so-called Christian nation to release his country from the 
cruel treaty obligation to take the poison, and that it has 
continually refused to do so. Finally, that foreign govern- 
ment admits it has done and is doing wrong, promises that it 
will cease doing so at some future time and parades that 
promise as a virtue! What must he think of that foreign 
nation and government? And what is he to think of the 
religious faith that is supposed to animate the tyrant nation ? 
Could more be done to prejudice the Chinese people against the 
laws, customs, trade, politics and religion of such a nation? 

The wonder really is, that, with such a handicap, Christian 
missionaries in China have won so many to the Christian 
faith! Never, surely, have the messengers of the Cross had 
to fight against such well-founded prejudice as have British 
Christian missionaries in China! Grateful, indeed, ought our 
politicians and commercial men to be to the British mis- 
sionaries whose labours against such odds have done some- 
thing to redeem Britain’s fair fame from utter disgrace ! 
For their sakes, for our common Master’s sake, nay, indeed, 
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for our own sakes, as well as for the sake of the Chinese, let . 
us end this shame! 

About the middle of May, there arrived in England Lieut.- 
General Chang, the President of the Chinese National Opium 
Prohibition Union, accompanied by Dr. H. V. Wenham, 
F.R.C.S., of the Union Medical College, Peking. His mission, 
on behalf of the Chinese nation, is to beg the British nation 
and Government to release China at once from ,the treaty 
obligation to take any more Indian opium. At a great 
sacrifice of revenue, and at the cost of much money and life, 
the Chinese Government is suppressing the native production 
of the drug. Naturally, multitudes of Chinese farmers, whose 
main support has been the opium poppy, cannot see the 
justice of having their crops destroyed, their land confiscated, 
and, perhaps, their heads chopped off by their own Govern- 
ment, for producing the very article it allows the foreigner to 
sendin! The position of the Chinese Government is, indeed, » 
intolerable. If, in enforcing its anti-opium laws, it is lax, its 
British pro-opium critics denounce it as insincere; if it is 
severe, they denounce it as barbarous ! 

General Chang simply asks us to restore to China at once 
her natural right to exclude foreign opium at the same time 
that she is stamping out her own production. Nota poli- 
tician himself, he comes with letters of commendation from 
every political party in China and is backed by her highest 
political personages. He is keenly anti-opium, but not at all 
anti-British. A Chinese soldier of high rank, he is also a 
Christian, and comes as a messenger of peace. Thecase he has 
presented to the more than a hundred and sixty members of 
our Parliament of all parties, who have personally conversed 
with him, has made the deepest impression. I am confident 
that public opinion will be practically unanimous in support 
of our Government’s.giving China immediate release. 

What should be the particular method of dealing with the 
stocks is not for China, though it is for us, to say. I have, 
elsewhere, indicated more than one method. What, for 
China, is urgently nay vitally necessary, is immediate release 
from the unjust and oppressive treaty obligation to take any 
more of the death-dealing drug that has so long been her 
heaviest curse and our greatest shame. Let every reader of 
these lines bring every influence to bear upon our Government 
and give them no rest till China is formally, fully, and finally 
released. 
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HOME NEWS. 


By THE EDITOR. 


President Yuan Shih-kai and Christianity. 


April 27, 1913, was a day for ever to be remembered and 
commemorated. On that day in all churches in China and 
other parts of the world, in response to the electrifying appeal 
from the Peking Cabinet, voices were lifted up in united 
prayer for Divine blessings upon the Chinese nation. Indeed, 
it was a red-letter day and one replete with inspiration. To 
those who believed in prayers, it was a source of gratitude ; 
to those who did not, it was a great eye-opener. Although 
the appeal was made in the first instance to the Christian 
community, yet it is gratifying to note that the response 
which came from the Buddhistic, Mohammedan, etc., adherents 
was no less sincere and spontaneous. ‘This attitude is truly 
significant, for it portends the speedy union of the five races 
comprised under the Republic. 

At one of the services convened for the purpose by the 
Independent Christian Church in Peking, the President was 
represented by Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Ph.D. (Columbia). 
The latter addressed the congregation as follows :— 


“T am here representing President Yuan Shih-kai and 
Mr. Lu Cheng-hsiang, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Both the President and Mr. Lu take interest in this 
meeting which has been called for special prayers for the 
nation at this time. The old book says that the root is 
in the heart and if the heart is right, the man will be 
right and so the family and so the whole nation. It is 
the power of religion that is necessary to-day. Christ- 
ianity has come to China for now over 100 years. It was 
born in Judzea and spread all over the world. Although 
under a Republic there is equality in religion, the 
President and Mr. Lu realize that Christianity has done 
very much for China. Christians are not regarded now, 
as under the Manchu Dynasty, as a special class by 
themselves, but as citizens of the Republic and their 
work has done much to promote morality among the 
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people: of this land. The President and Mr. Lu. fully 
understand this and hope that Christianity may be 
promoted and we come with this expression of goodwill 
to this gathering of Chinese which has met here for 
prayer for the nation at this important time of its 
reorganization.” 


Confucianism and prayer. 


Did Confucius believe in prayer? This isatopical question, 
for many of us are inclined to think or hazard a guess that 
he did not. The answer deserves our sympathetic consider- 
ation, particularly when it comes from an avowed Confucianist, 
Mr. Ku Chu-hou, of a distinguished official and literary family. 
A fortnight after the aforesaid red-letter day Mr. Ku discoursed 
on the Confucian Conception of Prayer to a large audience at 
the International Institute, Shanghai, an educational institution 
which is also doing admirable work socially in the way of 
promoting an entente cordiale between the East and the West. 
We have here no space to reproduce all that he said, but the 
following will suffice :— 

Next to be considered is the actual teaching of 
Confucius concerning prayer. When he once suffered 
from severe illness, a disciple expressed the desire to 
pray for him. Confucius replied: “I have prayed for a 
long time,” meaning that more important than the form, 
or words of prayer was the right heart and life, in 
harmony with the will of heaven. So Confucius was in 
the habit of observing the ancient custom of giving 
thanks at.meal time... iis said in: the Analects. that 
however coarse might be his food, he would present a 
part as a Sacrifice with great demeanour, the sacrifice 
being the mode of expressing thanks. This custom 
Confucius always observed. One time the life of 
Confucius was sought for by an enemy, but Confucius 
said: “ Heaven produced the virtue within me; what 
can Kun Te do to harm me?” In this he showed the 
importance of agreement and communion between man 
and God, which is none other than silent prayer of the 
heart. At other times when in danger he recognized his 
dependence on God and the possibility of God com- 
municating his will to the mind of man. 

The third point to be considered is the real idea of 
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Confucianism concerning prayer. In the ancient classics 
it is stated that on the man who does right Heaven will 
bestow a hundred blessings, and on the man who does 
wrong there will descend a hundred misfortunes. In 
another place it is stated that the progress or decline of 
the nation will be accompanied by many evidences which 
come from Heaven. Many expressions in the classics 
so to show that the fortunes or misfortunes of individuals 
and nations, while in one sense the decree of Heaven, in 
another they come from one’s self. When one witha 
wrong heart proceeds to pray, he may think he can 
deceive Heaven but he only deceives himself. He must 
repent, to have the favour of Heaven. The repentance 
is a prayer. So Confucius said: “When one sins against 
Heaven, he has no place to pray.” 

What Confucianism emphasizes is that each one must 
repent of his sins, must cultivate righteousness, and in this 
way gct himself right with God. Then God will bestow 
blessings. The heart is then in a position to be influenced 
by God, and to be compliant with the will of God. 


While prayer utterances may be used, it is more . 


important to have the right heart and life. Confucianism 
recognizes a Supreme Being, and the close relation which 
he holds to each man and to nations. In so far as man 
purposes to follow the commands of God, in so far will 
God bestow favours and mercy. To forget God and do 
all manner of evil, brings down well-deserved calamity. 


The Chinese Sunday Sehool Union. 


Quite recently the Commission Tour Party of American 
Sunday School workers visited China. This induces us to 
say something about the Chinese Sunday School Union. 

Organised at the time of the Shanghai Missionary 
Conference in 1907, the C.S.5. Union is of comparatively 
recent growth. At the time of going to press we have but 
scanty data concerning its work. Although the appended 
figures for 1910 are the best to hand, yet they are highly 
satisfactory for our purpose. They were compiled for the 
World’s Sixth Sunday School Convention, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., May 19-24, 1910. For the sake of comparison tne 
figures for Formosa, Hongkong Isl., India, Japan and Korea 
are also annexed :— 
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We understand that in the last two years the Union has 
extended its work tremendously and that on its financial side 
it is largely supported by the British Sunday School Union. 
Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, of sixteen years’ experience in Peking, 
is its Secretary, and it is expected that under his guidance 
and management the work will be further expanded. Much 
as we are grateful for the active assistance of the British 
Sunday School Union we should like to see Chinese Christians 
at home assume the responsibilities, because sooner or later 
we will have to take it on ourselves. If we are aiming at an 
independent Chinese Church, we should also strive after an 
independent, self-supporting Chinese Sunday School Union. 


The Sixth General Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of China and Korea. 


As reports arrived too late for our last issue we had to 
leave over any mention of the Sixth General Convention of 
the Y.M.C.A* of China and Korea. The Convention was 
held in Peking, December 12-15, 1912, and was attended by 
some 300 delegates from 14 different provinces. It was 
customary to hold the Conference somewhere in Central 
China, but in view of the Association’s increasing influence 
in the Northern provinces and the completion of the buildings 
of the Peking Y.M.C.A. the alteration was made. And the 
results proved that the change had everything in its favour. 
Principal Chang Po-ling of the Nankai Middle School, 
Tientsin, was elected Chairman. | 

President Yuan Shih-kai accorded the delegates an 
extremely cordial reception in his residence and whole- 
heartedly endorsed many of the Association’s ideals. The 
following were some of the principal speakers :—Bishop Roots 
of Hankow; Dr. W. A. P. Martin, the celebrated octogenarian 
sinologue; Mr. Ting Li-mei, the great evangelist ; the Hon. 
Chengting T. Wang, the Senator for Chekiang and Vice- 
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Speaker of the Senate; Prof. Tong Kai-son, Director of the 


T’sing-Hua College, Peking; Mr. F. Brockman, National © 


Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. of China; Pastor Ch’eng Ching-yi 
of the Mishih Church, Peking, Chinese Member of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference Continuation Committee ; 
Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, Professor of St. John’s. University, Shanghai, 
and Editor, China's Young Men, Shanghai; etc. Service 
was the keynote of the addresses or, as was remarked by Mr. 
Han An of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry :—“ It 
is in Christianity alone that we find the glorification of service 
and self-sacrifice for others: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ In delivering the Message of Christianity to the 
Young Man of China, the last address of the Convention, Mr. 
Brockman told of the early experience of that splendid 
exemplary Christian, Dr. John R. Mott, the General Secretary 
and very soul of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
which is well worth recording here :— 


Mr. Mott when a young man was determined that his 
own career should be one of great success. He would 
have nothing of the Christian teaching concerning self- 
sacrifice. Young Mott carefully avoided all religious 
meetings and gave himself whole-heartedly to the 
attainment of the knowledge which would make him a 
great leader. He happened one night to pass by the 
door of a room where a religious meeting was being held. 
He heard only a few words, “Seekest thou great things 
for thyself? Seek them not! Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God.” Mr. Mott hastily passed by the meeting hall, 
and tried to forget these words. He could not do it. 
He went out on the college campus, he walked to and 
fro endeavouring to get away from these words. Late 
in the night he gave up and pledged his whole life for 
the Kingdom of God. 


The Educational Exhibit and scientific lectures were the 
two notable features of the gathering. The latter item was 
especially helpful as the discourses were done entirely in 


Chinese by Prof. C. H. Robertson, and considering that the | 


subjects discussed included the gyroscope, the monorail, 
electro-magnetism and wireless telegraphy, it can therefore no 
longer be said that the Chinese language is inadequate as a 
medium of scientific instruction. Finally, The Hon. C. T. 
Wang spoke about the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
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of which he is the distinguished Vice-President, and hoped 
that the next Conference of that Federation after Lake 
Mohonk would be held in 1915 in China, a suggestion which 
was heartily applauded. 


Progress of the Y.M.C.A. work. | 


Especially valuable were the reports presented of the 
Y.M.C.A. work in the last five years, for the lines of 
development demonstrated the ever-growing usefulness of the 
Association as a servant of Society in China. These were 
grouped under three heads ; the City Association, the student 
section and the educational section :— | 


In the student section Mr. Fei of the Peking Staff 
pointed out general lines of development in student work 
since the last convention. Greater efficiency among 
student leaders has been acquired by conferences for the 
training of the officers; then there was the work of 
Pastor Ting as a result of which many students have 
decided to enter the Christian Ministry. Associations 
have been formed in government schools, two summer 
conferences for government students have been conducted, 
and social service work has been begun in various centres. 
In the South this social service as reported by their 
delegates here generally partakes of the nature of schools 
conducted by students or deputation work for preaching 
or lecturing. St. John’s school in Shanghai conducts two 
such schools. A Tung-chou College representative told 
of a tour for lecturing and preaching among the villages, 
made by a group of their students during the summer 
vacation. Mr. Wang, a student of Ching Hua told of 
the classes organized by the students for the policemen 
and servants at that institution, and also of the lectures 
given at Hai Tien. Speaking of Peking Mr. Chuan 
mentioned the union of students from six schools in a 
Social Service League. This league has been regularly 
conducting lectures in certain halls of the city, has printed 
leaflets on hygiene, and made a most interesting and 
useful investigation into the conditions of living among 
the Rickshaw coolies. One of the plans of this league is 
to make a thorough study of a number of the social 
problems of the city. Another interesting development of 
the work among Government students is the Bible class 
work, especially in the cities of Tientsin and Paotingfu. 
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In the Education Conference, one of the most interesting 
features was the reference made by Mr. Tang, President 
of Ching Hua College. He pointed out that President 
Yuan had mentioned the fact that China was now a land 
of religious liberty. He then told of the Y.M.C.A.., 
organized in his school. This Association and the one 
organized in Nan Kai Middle School, Tientsin, are the 
only Associations in China that have been organized in 
Government or private schools. In the Conference of 
the City Association the reports showed that some very 
strong work had been done in the various centres. Mr. 
Tsai, of Shanghai, spoke of the remarkable work of their 

day school; Mr. Chang Po-ling of Tientsin, told of the 
various athletic activities conducted among the Govern- 
ment schools, and Mr. Dang of Foochow described the 
canvass for funds to purchase land for a building in that 
city. Intwo months 48,000 dols. were contributed. Mr. Hu 
described the evangelistic efforts in the city of Hankow. 

One of the most important transactions of this meeting 
was the decision that the so-called Student Volunteer 
Movement of China should continue to be solely for 
recruiting students for the Christian Ministry, and not 
for any other purpose. 

The appointment of a National Bible Study Committee 
of 36 men was also a great step in advance and it is held 
by the Convention members that the work of this 


Committee will do a great deal to amplify and increase . 


and make effective the study of the Bible in China. 


China’s New Woman and Bigamy. 


In our last number we dealt with misgivings on the topic 
of the present unrest of China’s New Woman as was evidenced 
by her attack of a violent fit of “ suffragettism,” and inquired 
timidly, What next? It did not take long for the query to 
be attended to, for she has at last wreaked her vengeance, 
and this in a sphere which properly belongs to her! For the 


moment she lays all politics aside and concentrates her forces 


on social and economic problems. Thus six weeks ago was 
tried in Shanghai the first prosecution for bigamy. 

Loyalty to the unwritten legal, or rather Divorce-Court, 
traditions counsels us not to pander to the vulgar appetite for 
“shady ” details; at the same time, if we are to press home 
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the warning, we must chronicle the bare facts. The victim 
was one Kwan Jui-ling who, though already married to a 
Chinese wife, yet took to himself an American spouse while 
he was studying in the United States. At first the Chinese 
wife refused to take any action, but her suffragette friends put 
it into her head to assert her rights. Consequently, he was 
tried in the Mixed Court, convicted and sentenced to eighty 
days’ imprisonment. 
Wherefore, to all whom it may concern, Beware ! 


Athleties in China. 

The First Far Eastern Olympiad held in Manila, Feb. 2-9, 
came and went. As was announced in our previous issue 
our athletes were likewise invited to participate therein. 
They went, they saw—and they early conquered. The 
Filipinos proved invincible, so they won the first place, with 
China second, and Japan third. 

Our athletes naturally were much disappointed, but they 
have since got over that feeling, in fact, to judge from their 
recent exploits it seems they are determined to wrest back the 
laurels. Two months ago, sectional meetings were held both 
in Peking and Shanghai. The former was perhaps the more 
noteworthy, as it was the First All North China Field and 
Track Meet. It was held in the grounds of the famous 
Temple of Heaven, was attended by over 10,000 spectators, 
including Chinese ladies, and participated in by upwards of 
250 competitors, representing thirty-five colleges and univer- 
sities in nine of the northern provinces. Better still, however, 
is the fact that they have in both meets broken their last 
“records.” The new “ records ” are as follows :— 


100 yds. Dash, 10% seconds. 

880 yds. Run, 2 mins. 19 secs. 
Running High Jump, 5 ft. 7 in. 
Running Broad Jump, 20 ft. 7 in. 
Pole Vault, 10 ft. $ in. 

Putting the Shot (12 lbs.), 39 ft. 


Here we may mention also the exploits of the Honolulu 
Chinese Baseball Team. Tired of conquests in the Sandwich 
Islands they visited the United States and there shewed their 
true colours. Last year they won 50 out of 87 games ; this 
year out of 38 college games played so far, they won 37, which 
is a superior achievement to that of the two Japanese teams 
which visited the States in 1909 and IQII. 
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Reforms Accomplished in China. 


The word ‘reform’ is in everybody’s mouth, the whole 
atmosphere is saturated with the spirit of it; and, meanwhile, 
so-called friends of China are impatiently asking, What has 
been done? In reply to this well justified question, we 
propose to give a summary of an able article written by 
Dr. J. W. Cline, an eminent educationist in Soochow. 
Speaking of real reforms accomplished the writer said :— 

“One that can hardly fail to discover itself, even to the 
superficial observer, is the Democratization of the country. 
This may be indicated under four heads—(1) The abolition 
of high titles. Even the President, who a little while ago was 
approached only in most obsequious phrases, is to-day ‘ Mr. 
Yuan. —(2) The abolition of rigid rank distinction among 
officials. They meet together with greater ease and are not 
subjected, as in the past, the lower to the higher, in a way to 
obscure responsibility and defeat efficiency.—(3) Freedom of 


criticism and the creation of public opinion. No such thing, 


as a proper public opinion existed under the old regzme. It 
was successfully provided against. But it is no longer 
impossible. We shall be able to recall instances, of late, of a 
virile opinion, held insistently by men in various negotiations 
of public affairs, even when foreign interests were brought in, 
with the result that Vor Populz could not be disregarded.— 
4) A growing, conscious, corporate dissatisfaction with evil 
conditions. It is not so much that men have not known the 
evil before, but there was wanting anything like a lively hope 
and ability to abolish the evils that preyed upon them. 

Following these must be mentioned the transformation that 
has come with the birth of the national idea, the growth of 
political solidarity that has always before been absent. The 
often rehearsed prophecies of less than a year. ago of the 
necessarily impending rupture between the North and South 
are remembered now almost with an effort—much sectional 
distrust has been destroyed. 

Again, great progress has been made in the matter of 
religious freedom. The Christian Chinese is no longer 
suspected because he is a Christian, but has found his place 
as aman and acitizen. The old accusation that to become. 
a Christian was to “unchinese” men has been branded as 
false, since it was largely due to such men that the revolution 
succeeded. In both local and general movements, Christian 
men have occupied important positions and rendered great 
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service. The attitude of men in positions of dignity and 
power from the President down has borne fit testimony to 
the worth of the work of Christian men, and the work of 
Christian missions has been definitely advanced. [See 
President Yuan and Christianity, p. 29—ED.]. 

Again, while little has been realized in the working, yet, a 
plan of State Education has been set forth as an objective, but 
now held up for want of funds to make it operative. It would 
be wanting in justice to omit to make mention of it. Perhaps 
the most significant indication of the new educational pro- 
gramme is the degree of toleration it accords to Christian 
institutions. In democratic China of the present it is 
altogether feasible for Christian educationists to write letters 
directly to the Educational Ministry without foreign Consular 
intervention and get replies most cordial and courteous, full 
of assurance that no distinction will be made between Christian 
and other independently managed institutions, and guarantee- 
ing that the Government desires close co-operation in the 
work. 

There has been no astounding success achieved along the 
line of recruitng finance in China. Taxation still suffers from 
irregularity. But what could be expected more with the 
trying position as to foreign loans and negotiations? It 
seems a great pity that Western nations should withhold 
official recognition from the Republic. The objection has 
been made that the Government has not been able to hold 
undisputed sway over all parts of the country. But what 
other land has been so used or abused? Have the other 
countries that have been recognized been able to produce 
such a record? Mexico? Portugal? What has China to 
be ashamed of in the matter of establishing and maintaining 
order? America has still her mobs and her bombs in labour 
strikes ; England has her militant suffragettes (or shall it be 


_said they have England) and her Ulster threats of violent 


resistance to law; France has her wine riots and Germany 
her grim social and industrial problems. What do we expect 
of China, unless it be to borrow our money ? 

Attention has been, and is, riveted on the struggle with the 
opium curse. It may be doubted if history has ever 
witnessed so many people struggling with so great an evil, or 
with such distinguished success! The success achieved, in 
spite of the disorders attendant upon the revolution and the 
discouragements of pefverted journalism, has been the marvel 
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of all men and the discomfiture of some. Where in the West, 
with her superior everything, has more been done? 
China will never be what she was, and the tranformation 


is already being accomplished. Let us accept the situation 


not only graciously, but gratefully, and with patience and 
discriminating forbearance, lend a helpzng hand. 


Present Opium Situation. 

The main problem at the moment is that of the stocks 
accumulated at The Treaty ports. What is to be done with 
them? For an examination of this question the reader is 
referred to the admirable article of Mr. H. Wilson Harris, of 
The Daily News & Leader, appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

Again, what is the present position of the opium crises as 
a whole? This question is ably answered by China's true 
friend, Mr. Theodore Taylor, M.P., in his valuable essay, also 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

Finally what is the situation at home? The answer is: 
90 per cent. of the total Chinese growth—t.e., 100 per cent. in 
or before 1906—has been cleared. The following provinces — 
have been declared “ closed” to the entry of Indian opium :— _ 
The Three Manchurian Provinces, Szechuan, Chili, Kuangsi, | 
Shansi, Shantung, Anhui and Hunan. The following now ask | 
to be declared also “closed” : Kuangtung, Fukien, Kiangsi and 
Chekiang. Affairs seem to be in a bad way in distant Kansu 
just now, the former Tutuh of which was consequently 
dismissed quite recently. Shensi, Kweichow, and Yunnan 
are distinctly improving, whereas Fukien, part of which was 
the scene recently of some actual pitched battles between 
the opium growers and the troops, has now progressed so far 
as to ask for the inspection of British officials so that it too may 
ere long be declared “closed” to the entry of Indian opium. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE OPIUM STOCKS. 


By. H. WILSON HARRIS, 


OF “THE DAILY NEws & LEADER.” 


son nape the debate in the House of Commons, on May 7th, 
’ when the Under Secretary for India made the important 
announcement that after that date not an ounce more 
of Indian opium would be shipped to China, little visible 
progress has been made towards the solution of the remaining 
problems. One difficulty to be contended with has been the 
unfortunate impression, held even by many firm opponents of 
the opium traffic, that the battle had practically been won, and 
that it would be unreasonable to press the Government any 
further after they had conceded so much. Fortunately, the 
visit of General Chang has done a good deal to enlighten the 
public generally on the real facts of the situation, and there is 
now a growing demand that the stocks at the Treaty ports 
shall be kept out of China and not allowed to perpetuate the 
old evil for another eighteen months or two years. On the 
importance of excluding the stocks all supporters of the anti- 
opium movement are agreed, but on the question as to. how 
this was to be achieved some difference of opinion has been 
manifest. Practically, only two proposals have received serious 
consideration :—(1) that the stocks should be bought and 
destroyed ; (2) that they should be shipped off to the extra- 
Chinese markets. The difficulty about the first solution was, 
of course, the raising of funds for the purchase of the stocks ; 
and though various suggestions have been put forward, such 
as raising a subscription all over the world, and also the 
appropriation of the Boxer indemnity for this purpose, it 
cannot be said that the proposition has been generally 
regarded as practicable. 
A large and important meeting of opponents of the opium 
traffic was held at the House of Commons early in June, when 
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it was agreed that the wise course would be to press for the 
diversion of the stocks to Indo-China, Java, and the other 
markets where opium still enjoys a free sale. Some reluc- 
tance was naturally felt in making this recommendation, but 
as it was clear from Mr. Montagu’s speech on May 7th that 
Indian opium was still to be grown for these markets, the 
request that instead of this the Chinese treaty port opium 
might be sold there until the stocks were exhausted involved 
no compromise of principle. If the British Government 
should accede to this proposal it would of course be necessary 
for the Indian Government to suspend its growth for a year 
or two in order that the markets might be left free for the 
consumption of the Chinese stocks. 

Since the meeting referred to at the House of Commons a 
definite request has been sent by the Wai Chiao Pu to the 
British Foreign Office that the opium may be re-shipped to 
the extra-Chinese markets at the expense of China, and Sir 
Edward Grey has stated in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons that this proposal is still under consideration. 
Strong recommendations are being sent to the Foreign Office 
from various quarters that by this or some other means the 
opium stocks may be excluded from China. This course has 
been urged in the “Daily News & Leader,” “The Christian 
World,” and other papers, and resolutions to the same effect 
have been passed by the Established Church of Scotland, the 
United Free Church of Scotland, and the Scottish Free 
Church, and also by the Society of Friends and the United 
Methodist Church. A strong joint deputation of the churches 
is hoping to wait on Sir Edward Grey shortly to lay the 
matter before him personally. 
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THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Fook some two years past the Executive has seriously 
_ discussed the question of a paid Secretary who should 
devote all his time to the work of the Union, extending 
its usefulness and attempting to utilise the many openings 
which continually have presented themselves. It has been 
felt that the Union could never fulfil its real purpose until a 
suitable man was found, for the need of such an one has been 
beyond all question. 


(a2) Oneofthe aims of our Union is “to establish and 
strengthen one another in the knowledge and love of 
God and to lead Christ-like lives.” Our Members are 
scattered all over the country, and we need someone 
_who will visit them from time to time, and by means 

of Christian fellowship enable this aim to be realised. 


(6) The matter of Bible Circles in the different centres is 
a pressing one, and we want a man to visit the 
Universities and towns where there are groups of 
students and develop this line of work. In the past 
years some of the good results of our Annual 
Conference have been lost for want of “ following up.” 


(c) There are countless opportunities to-day for reaching 
the many Chinese students now in Great Britain and 
of influencing them for good. Many of these men are 
alone and are subject to much temptation. A Secre- 
tary who can visit them regularly will be able to offer 
them much help and friendship. Much work can be 
done—and done only—by means of personal influence 
and constant, personal visitation. : 


Hitherto great difficulties have presented themselves. Where 
was the man who was fitted for the work, and who could 
give all -his: time? Everyone: was in the. midst- of <a 
College course and could not break into it,and some members 
were due to return home shortly. Then, too, a large sum of 
money was needed to meet the necessary expenses, and there 
seemed to be no possibility of raising it. 
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Before the Conference held in Baslow, 1912, the Executive 
again discussed the matter most seriously, sitting far into the 
night over it and facing it personally with the question, “Ought 
f to take up the work and, if necessary, postpone taking my 
degree?” At the Conference itself, Dr. Mott broached the 
subject, urging its importance. But still no answer was forth- 
coming, and without clear guidance nothing could be done. 
So the Executive resolved not to attempt to pursue the matter 
further at that time, but to pray for God’s direction and to 
await the development of events. 

Now, it seems that God has led the Union to a definite 
decision. One by one, for various reasons, possible candidates 
for the post have dropped out, until one—Mr. Kwan Lam 
Chau—has been left in the field. To him the Executive at 
Christmas offered the post, and to their great satisfaction he 
has seen his way clear to accept it. Mr. Chau will, God 
willing, take up the work in October next. He comes to it 
peculiarily fitted, both by training and disposition. As one 
who has been privileged to live in close companionship with 
him for the last four years, I have realised to the full his 
sterling worth as a Christian gentleman and a loving friend. 
His well-reasoned Christian faith, his cheerful outlook on life, 
his large stock of practical commonsense and his thorough 
acquaintance with the English language and English ways 
will make his services of the utmost value to his fellowmembers. 

Mr. Chau passed through his college course at St. John’s 


Hall, Highbury, with distinction, gaining a good grounding 


in Systematic Theology and a deep knowledge of the Bible 
which will be a source of strength to the Union. From 
Highbury he went to St. John’s Hall, Durham, and in his first 
term there kept up his reputation as a prize-winner by carry- 
ing off the Bromley Prize for the best paper on the Odes of 
Horace. In June last he graduated, taking his B.A. degree 
wn litterts antiques. 

In the autumn he hopes to make London his headquarters, 
and we doubt not that he will be a great help to the London 
Branch. He will endeavour to visit all the Provincial 
Branches during each term. 

The difficulty about the man having been solved, there still 
remained the important question of means. A sum of 4200 
a year was needed to meet the expenses. Where was it to 
come from? Again God graciously opened the way. Dr. 
Mott, hearing of the state of affairs, generously offered to — 
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contribute half the amount, provided that the remainder was 
subscribed by the autumn. At the Conference held at Easter- 
tide this year, the matter was laid before the Executive and 
a few members, and the response was prompt. The sum for 
1913-14 was quickly subscribed. Thus the long-cherished 
hope becomes a realised fact. 

The Executive appeal for the help of all members and 
friends of the Union—that this new step may lead to great 
results. They ask for :-— | 


(a) Definite prayer for the Secretary. There will be many 
difficulties to be met, especially at the beginning of the 
work, and the guidance of God must be earnestly 
sought. Plans of work have to be formulated ; links 
with other Unions forged; and students hitherto 
untouched must be won. 


(6) Definite action. Please make the fact of there being a 
regular Secretary well known—especzally in China. 
Every Mission School and College sending its students 
to Great Britain should know that there is a man on 
the spot who is anxious to give help to new comers,— 
meeting them, finding suitable lodgings for them, and 
advising them generally. A letter should be sent to 
Mr. Chau before the arrival of students. (For the 
present, address “ St. John’s Hall, Durham.”) 


(c) A consideration of the financial needs of the Unton. 
The increased work, of necessity, demands an increased 
income. The General Fund ; the Magazine Fund and 
the Secretary’s Fund, all need constant replenishing, 
and the Executive lay this matter before members and 
friends of the Union and the friends and relatives of 
those who come year by year from China. 


Co. WALLIS. 
(on behalf of the Executive). 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A DELEGATE TO THE 
FEDERATION CONFERENCE IN AMERICA. 


Se was the third time that our Union had the honour of 

being represented at a Federation Conference. Our 
delegates were, in this instance, Messrs. P. K. Liang and 
A. W. Woo. The Conference was held at Lake Mohonk, 
New York State, from June 2nd to 8th, 1913. 


The Voyage to Ameriea. 


On the morning of the 15th of May no less than twenty 
delegates met at Euston Station, all having the same 
destination, and thus forming quite a unique party of our 
own. It is of interest that in this company were Baron 
Nicolay, founder of the Russian Student Christian Movement ; 
Professor Haberl, of Vienna; Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Wilder, and 
other leaders of the movements in Finland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Great Britain. Having been introduced to 
all the new friends we at once felt sure that the voyage was 
to be an exceptionally good one. 

Our time throughout the voyage was pretty well occupied. 
Every morning after breakfast different delegates by turn 
conducted Bible’ readings for an hour each, which were 
extremely helpful. At noon a special prayer meeting of a 
selected few was held in the Chinese Cabin; this was truly 
inspiring and many countries were taken in succession for 
intercession. Nearly every afternoon special sports .were 
arranged for the passengers, and in the evenings an excellent 
band played in the dining room. We had indeed an enjoyable 
time and were truly very sorry when the voyage came to an end. 


New York. 


After saying farewell to the boat we made straight for the 
Custom House, where we were met by special representatives 
from the Federation, who looked after us and attended to every 
detail that concerned us from that hour onward. We were 
indeed grateful to these men and could not help being 
impressed by the splendid way in which everything was 
organized by the Reception Committee of the Federation. 
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We came first to Dr. Mott’s office, where each of us received 
a packet of important literature regarding the Conference. 
Next we were conducted to the National Training School of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, where we were to 
stay while in New York. It was a magnificent building, the 
Principal gave us a most hearty welcome and we could not 
have had a better home. A programme was drawn up for the 
cuests, so that every day one or two parties might go out to 
see the sights of New York. | 


The Negroes’ Conference. 


The very next morning after our arrival a message came 
from Dr. Mott to the effect that three delegates—I was one of 
them—were requested to go down south in order to take part 
in a very important conference of the Negro Student Christian 
Movement, held at King’s Mountain, North Carolina, about 
six hundred miles south of New York. There were gathered 
at this spot no less than sixty-five leaders of the Young Men's 
Christian Association among negro students from thirty 
colleges and universities. They met for about a week and we 
were with them for the last two days. 


Their chief aims were very much the same as those of other 
Christian Student conferences. One outstanding feature, 
however, was that it was sought to train the men to become the 
best Bible leaders and soul winners. Their daily programme 
was as follows :—Every one had to be up by six a.m. Morning 
watch was observed before the seven o'clock breakfast. At 
8.15 the various classes began, which were four or five in 
number, studying different important subjects, such as, “ Bible 
Circle leadership,” “ Association methods,” “ Social Problems,’ 
etc., as well as the Bible itself. At 11.30 there was an interval 
of fifteen minutes, after which came the platform meeting 
lasting until one o’clock, which simply meant that all the 
delegates assembled in a big room where, in addition to the 
usual devotional exercises, only one address was delivered. 
This meeting was open to all and consequently the people from 
the village turned up in great numbers. One very interesting 
- feature of this meeting was the singing of some of the finest 
Jubilee songs by a celebrated negro quartette. The entire 
afternoon was given to recreation, and once we had the privilege 
of taking part in a base ball game, our first experience of the 
kind. Supper was served at 5.30 and by 6.30 the sunset 
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meeting commenced. This was conducted in the open air 
and was usually very inspiring. The closing meeting was 
held indoors and lasted till nine p.m., and ‘by .ten p.m: all 
lights were out. | | pe ce oe ee 
_ The last noon platform meeting was given to us and we had 
the opportunity of speaking on Switzerland and China. The 
room was packed and the audience was most attentive and 
sympathetic. The welcome we received and the way they 
made us feel at home was certainly something to be 
remembered for the rest of our lives. - : ALIA 


Before Lake Mohonk. : coreg 

_ On our return journey from the South we visited Washington 
and Princeton University. At Washington Mr.-Liang joined’ 
me and we visited nearly every place that was worth seeing, 
including the White House, and the Senate while in session. 
That which we enjoyed most was our call on the Chinese 
Minister and his family. ae 

_ Princeton is certainly an ideal place for study, and we were 
much impressed by the class of students there, and also by the 
magnificent University itself. A statue in commemoration of 
the founding of the Worlds’ Student Christian Federation was 
presented to the University, and we were present on the 
occasion of its unveiling by Dr. John R. Mott. a 

On the morning of the 31st of May we were in New York: 
once more. In the afternoon a great reception for all the 
delegates was given by Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge and 
Miss Grace Dodge, who are devoted supporters of the Student 
Movement. They received us at their country home at 
Riverdale, which is a most lovely spot facing the Hudson 
River about one hour and a half’s motor-ride from the Training 
School. It need hardly be said that that afternoon’ was most 
enjoyable and well spent. There we met the delegates from | 
all over the world for the first time: Above all were we 
delighted to see our own Chinese delegates, two of whom 
came direct from China, and five of whom were women. We 
were 24 in all and constituted the largest national eroup. 
attending the Conference, North America alone excepted: 
This was certainly a great honour to China. ae. 


Lake Mohonk. — | ; 


The second of June marked the beginning of the greatest | 
Conference the Federation has ever had.’ Soon’ after: aim 


D 
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practically the whole company of delegates left New York by 
the Hudson River Day Boat for West Point, about sixty miles 
up the river. Our trip was more than enjoyable for the 
scenery on both banks was full of beauty and interest and 
opportunity was given on the boat for fellowship with one 
another, which we valued more than anything else A 
complimentary luncheon was served on board to the delegates. 

After three or four hours on the river we got off at West 
Point, where we attended a special dress parade of the cadets 
of this, America’s great military academy. It was given at 
the special request of the President of the United States in 
honour of the Federation, and it was the third time in 
America’s history when such an honour was given to a non- 
political body. Thence by train we reached New Paltz, the 
nearest station to Lake Mohonk. Here we found about 
seventy carriages waiting to convey us all to the hotel. 
That hour and a half’s ride afforded us the opportunity of 
seeing the beauties of some of America’s best scenery. By 
six p.m. we were near the top of a hill in sight of a beautiful 
lake, with a magnificent hotel by its side. As we got nearer 
and nearer, our hearts leaped with joy for the grandeur of the 
locality and the gorgeous scenery we were in. On arrival we 
were received with the greatest kindness and cordiality by 
Mr. Smiley, owner of the hotel. It has accommodation for 
450, and it was interesting to find that no alcohol of any 
description was sold or served, no travelling on Sunday allowed, 
and no card playing permitted. Morning worship is conducted 
for the guests every day. 

The Conference meetings were held in the big hall of the 
hotel, which could seat three or four hundred. The first 
evening session commenced at eight. As our honoured 
President of the Federation, Dr. Karl Fries, was absent 
through illness, and our Vice-President, the Hon. C. T. 
Wang prevented from attending the Conference because of 
his position as Vice-President of the Chinese Senate, Dr. 
Ibuka, of Japan, a former Vice-President of the Federation, 


was appointed Chairman of the Conference, and Baron 


Nicolay, of Russia, Vice-Chairman. 

Right from the very commencement the presence of God 
was felt, and it was truly inspiring to hear that well-known 
hymn, “All hail the power of Jesus’ name” sung by 320 
delegates representing forty nations, As the Conference went 
on the realization of God’s power and fellowship grew deeper 
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and deeper until one felt like saying, “ Lord, it is good for us 
to be here,” 
An outline of a day’s programme is as follows :— 
7. a.m, Morning Watch, 
7.30 a.m. Breakfast. ee 
9to1045. Devotional period; address; united inter- 


cession, 
II to 12,45. Sectional meetings. 
I p.m. Lunch. 
Afternoon. Recreation, with tea at 4,30. 
6.30. Dinner. 
7.30 to O. Devotional period; address; time for 
meditation. 


Another special item in the day’s programme was our own 
delegation meeting. Weassembled daily, usually immediately 
after tea, first for fifteen minutes intercession, and then we 
listened to reports of the various sectional meetings; thus we 
all received benefits from the meetings which we were unable 
personally to attend. The hour spent also brought us to know 
one another better and created in us a great desire to help our 
beloved country. We greatly appreciated the presence with 
us in all these meetings of: Mr. F. S. Brockman, Mr. D. 
Willard Lyon, Mr. J. M. Clinton, Mr, W. B, Pettus, and Mr. J. 
M. Wallace, all leaders in the Student Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of China. In the afternoon we had the honour 
of a special visit from Miss Jessie Wilson, daughter of President 
Woodrow Wilson, who was herself a delegate to the Federation 
Conference, being an active worker in the women’s section of 
the North American Student Movement. Towards the close 
of the Conference a special appeal was made at this meeting 
by Dr. Mott, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Brockman that those present 
should seriously consider the possibility of devoting their 
lives to the spiritual uplift of China, especially of her student 
class. Tosomeof us this was the most significant meeting of 
the entire Conference. 

One very interesting feature was a tea party given by the 
Chinese to all other delegates. Over 300 guests turned up, 
and on entering the reception hall every one received a five- 
colour ribbon decoration, with a cash attached to it. The 
ceremony was neatly performed by our Chinese girls, who 
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“sueceeded in winning the admiration of all present. China 


tea was then served, without milk or sugar, also Chinese 
sweets and preserved fruits. Over the platform hung a large 
five-coloured Chinese flag. First came a short and effective 
speech of introduction by our chairman, Mr. P. W. Kuo, and 
then an address of welcome in Chinese by our leader, Mr. 
David Yui. After this had been translated by Mr. Brockman, 
Mr. Yui handed to Dr. Mott a photograph of the Vice- President 
of our Republic, Li Yuan Hung, who sent it with a special 
message. Dr. Mott then rose and in the course of a few words 
of appreciation delighted us by declaring that “nothing short 
of the direct leading of God Himself should prevent the 
Federation from meeting on Chinese soil within four years.” 
Now followed the most exciting item on our programme, when 
we sang our National Song in Chinese. Fortunately we had 
a musician in Mr. 5. K. Tsao, who accompanied us by playing 


thecornet. It was simply srand to see how the whole company 
of our guests rose and stood until we had finished singing ! 


- The most instructive and helpful part of the programme 
was the sectional meeting, arranged into either three or four 
eroups, presided over by Dr. Mott, Miss R. Rouse, and Mr. T. 


‘Tatlow. The most important topics for discussion were :— 


iQ) Principles underlying the development of the Bible 


Pugin of our Movement. 


hey How to ensure the best leadership of the Bible study 


| wir. 


(3) Tie presentation of the Gospel to Sinden: in fg non- 


Christian countries, (0) Protestant countries, (c) Roman and 
Greek countries. 


ie Social. Problem, and its call to the Student Movement. 


es The selection, training and functions of secretaries. 


The points brought out and the experience given during 
these discussions from the view-point of the different nations 


were most valuable. 


There was, however, another ane: of the Conference which 
was. most impressive and heart- searching, namely, the papers 


on the needs and opportunities in Russia, Japan, South 
America, India, the Greek Church lands, China, and among the 


Negro races. One was made to realise more than ever before 


.the wonderful workings of God in these lands and among these 
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peoples and inspired by the Christ-like living of men and 
women of all nations who are under the power and influence 
of Jesus Christ. Throughoutthese meetings He was supreme ; 
He was honoured, praised and worshipped as our Saviour, Lord 
and God. There lay the secret of our unity, filling with ever 
richer meaning our motto—* All one in Christ.” 

The outstanding feature of the Conference was the appeal 
from China. Her needs and opportunities came to the fore- 
front. It was unanimously agreed by all the leaders of this 
great Movement that the field of fields to be occupied and 


won for Christ was China, and the time of times to do it in 


was to-day. Never was there a period when China was so 
ready to receive the Gospel. News came from our delegates 


who had come direct from China that the recent evangelistic 


meetings held by Dr. Mott and Mr. Eddy were no less than a 
miracle. In the fourteen important cities visited, fully 78,230 
Government students attended the meetings, and over 7000 


‘signed the Enquirers’ cards signifying their desire (1) to read 


the Bible daily (2) to pray daily, and (3) to accept the truth 
when found, at any cost. Letters had come telling us that 


hundreds of these had already been baptised and admitted 
into the Christian Church. The astonishing thing about it all 
was that night after night the halls were.packed and hundreds 


had to be turned away. The average attendance throughout 
was two thousand a night, and in the city of Foochow, in 


order to provide for the 5000 students seeking admission, it 


was necessary to hold two separate meetings daily. Now is 
the Day of Opportunity ! Woe be to the Church if so great a 
religious awakening in that Republic is not appreciated at its 


full signficance! China is moving slowly and surely, but 


whither? It is not impossible that her destiny will be 


determined in the next ten years. Let God’s people pray 


that the sickly giant of the far East may be inoculated with 


Christian character, and restored to perfect health by the 


Spirit and Power of Jesus Christ. . ive | 


_ ‘In closing let me say that the Conference has given us a 
new vision in the power of Jesus and the possibilities of a soul 
that is truly and wholly consecrated to Him.. Dr. Mott in his 


closing address reminded us that our dest days are in front of us. 
This is true not only for the Federation as a whole, and for 
each constituent Movement in it, but especially for our own 


‘Chinese Students’ Christian Union in Great Britain. 


A.W. Woo. 
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- SERVICE OF PRAYER AT THE CHINESE 


LEGATION. 


By ONE PRESENT. 


— and glad ‘to participate in the wide-spread 


. response to our Government's appeal for prayer, the 
Chinese Students’ Christian Union seized the unique op- 


portunity of organizing a service of its own in London. The 


Chinese Minister at the Court of St. James entered heartily 
into the proposal, and with his kind consent it was arranged 
to hold the gathering at the Legation. 

Invitations were issued for the 27th of April to nearly every 
section of the Christian community in London; and from the 
very nature of the case a thoroughly representative gathering 
assembled. Among the guests present were the Rev. Lord 
William Gascoyne Cecil, Lord Kinnaird, Sir Ernest Tritton, 
Sir A. P. Gould, Dr. James Cantlie, Mr. Arthur Diosy, Dr. 
Len Broughton, Dr. Drummond Robinson, Mr. Head, Mr. 
R. P. Wilder, Mr. W. W. Seton, and Representatives of most 
of the Missionary and Anti-Opium Societies. 

The meeting was arranged to begin at four o’clock. Long 
before the service began the accommodation of the large 
reception hall at the Legation was taxed to its utmost 
capacity, so that an adjoining room had to be thrown open. 


About 150 people altogether were present. Of this number 


at least half were Chinese, mostly students, the majority of 
whom were not members of the Christian Union. Among 
the foreign guests were many nationalities: Americans, 
Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, and Russians, 

From the very beginning a spirit of solemnity prevailed. 
In spite of cordial greetings on the threshold, as soon as the 
suests passed into the hall they realised that this was no 
social gathering. Even those non-Christians who came out 


of patriotic sympathy felt that to speak directly to God was 
‘a very serious business, even though that God was to them a 


vague and unknown quantity. 

The meeting was presided over by Dr. A. W. Woo, 
Chairman of the Union, while the service was led by Dr. 
Lavington Hart, founder and late Principal of the Tientsin 
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Anglo-Chinese College. With characteristic enthusiasm and 
geniality Mr. Woo opened the meeting with a few thrilling 
remarks and ended by introducing the Chinese Minister. 
Mr. Liu spoke briefly but very much to the point. He rightly 


_ laid emphasis on the change which had made it possible for 


the Chinese Government to appeal for prayer, and for a 
service of intercession to be held in the Legation itself. He 
concluded by pointing out the important part that religion 
must play in the future development of China. © ae 
The service began with the singing of several hymns. 
Portions of Scripture were read ; and these were followed by 
Dr. Hart giving a short preparatory address on the function 
and efficacy of prayer. At this point the intercession proper 
commenced. A list of subjects for prayer had been carefully 
prepared, and this included such topics as the general welfare © 
of the Chinese Republic, the National and _ Provincial 
Assemblies, the President, the questions of Recognition, of 
Loans, of Opium, etc. Under each head the intercession was 
opened by a member of the Christian Union, who was 
followed spontaneously by members of the audience. No 
time was lost in waiting, and prayer after prayer was offered 
in great earnestness. aes 
After the service the gathering assumed a more social 
character. A large number of the guests remained for 
refreshment and intercourse, and as a fair proportion of them 
had been residents or travellers in China, there was no lack 
of topics for conversation. A few veteran missionaries here 
and there entertained delighted groups by speaking in various 
Chinese dialects; while younger men discussed political 
questions at home with the air and confidence of ex-cabinet- 
ministers. As it was a Sunday, the gathering broke up in 
time to enable the guests to attend evening service elsewhere. 
Thus ended an absolutely unique Meeting—one which 
opens out a long vista of possibilities. 
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_ TREASURER'S REPORT. 


“P‘HROUGH the more regular payment of subscriptions 
“4 .by the members during the past year, the Union 
possesses a large balance and is in a securer financial 
position than in April, 1912. May this long continue! 
. Ihave to record, and do so with gratitude, the kind help of 
Honorary Members and some friends of the Union, mention- 
ing in particular, the Chinese Legation. | es 
Qn assuming the office of Business Manager of the 
Magazine, with the consent of the Executive, I decided to 
keep all Magazine Accounts apart from those of the Union 
generally. Next year a separate Balance Sheet will be presented 
and published. Thus in future we shall always be able to 
gauge quite accurately the exact profit or loss. (Hitherto it 
has: consistently been the latter!) At present we steadily 
lose on the Magazine to the amount of £15 a year. To 
make up this amount we ought not to rest until we have'more 
than doubled the number of our subscribers. Instead of 1 vias 
there should be quite 4oo. Will every member help us to 
achieve this. aS ie oe | 
_ AAs in previous years, the Conference account has been kept 
separate from the Union’s account and has been managed by 
the gentleman responsible for the working of the Conference— 
in this case, Mr. K. L. Chau. | | — 
.A. fresh account will be begun during the coming year—the 
Secretary's Fund. I am happy to say that through the 
generosity of the Executive and members the needful sum for 
1913 has been subscribed, but in the’ future new subscribers 
will be wanted to take the places of those who return to 
China. I shall be very glad to receive the names of those’ 
who will help in 1914. | 
C. 3S. WALLIS. 


(Honorary Treasurer). 
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LIFE IN DEATH. 


Gone are the days for ever, 

When youth and hope unite to weave those dreams 
That drug the adolescent mind and change 

This life into one thrilling fantasy. 

Gone those spring-tide flowers, 

Day-lasting blooms in vernal clime begot, 

By Reason’s unrelenting blast are nipped. 

Thyself had’st sought that fair and cold embrace. 
Fair? as the face of sculptured stone is fair, 

And cold as it is cold. 

Oh, what mad collocation this! too late, 

Too late to separate 

Those battling streams of mingled life and death. 
The heart that once did beat with buoyant throb ; 
Those inner motions hurtling through the blood ; 
The senses keen that answer to every touch 

Of transcendental breath, 

Are reasonable grown ; 

Of budding glory prematurely shorn. 

Methinks I feel the icy flood’s approach, 
Creeping, mounting, higher, ever nearer—_ 

Ye Powers on high, too young am I to die! 


Fool! thy brooding, peevish frenzy stint! 

With too much fairy dangling wert thou spoilt, 
Too fond of the milk that feeds the tender young. 
In stature of thy manhood stand! and know 

That life in death for evermore’s renewed. 


J. WONG-QUINCEY. 
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“JESUS WEPT "—John xi. 35. 


Oh! that I could weep, 

When memory of the past o’erwhelms me, 
The tortured soul with tears relieve. 

Oh! that I could — 


Oh! that I could weep Pee 
Those scalding tears that seote sie Heart, a 
To outraged conscience peace impart. 
Oh! that I could weep. 


Oh! that I could weep. 
For every pang that pierces me, 
My Saviour shares in sympathy. 
Oh! that I could weep. 


Oh! that I could weep 


That deeps of love were spent for me, — 
And I should all unheeding be. 
Oh! that I could weep. 


Oh! that I could weep 
In sorrow at my Saviour’s feet, 
The tears of true repentance meet. 
Oh? that I could weep. ea ae 
1 WoNnG-QUINCEY. 
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